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The author's style might be a little smoother. It is some- 
times a little careless, and one wishes that he had given more 
time to the final work of polishing off rough edges. The 
book, however, will be valuable to the practitioner. Its 
blemishes are always those of form, its merits those of sub- 
stance. The latter, we believe, are quite sufficient to ensure it 
a long and useful life. F. F. Kane. 



Recollections of Lord Coleridge. By W. P. Fishback. 
Indianapolis and Kansas City: The Bowen-Merrill Co., 
1895. 

This is a dainty little volume, handsomely printed on good 
paper, with uncut edges. Mr. Fishback, the author, is a 
member of the Bar of Indianapolis of high standing, formerly 
a law partner of ex-President Harrison, and now Dean of the 
Indiana Law School. He was also, at one time, editor of the 
Indianapolis Daily Journal, wrote the sketch of General Har- 
rison for the New York Evening Post in 1888, and also the 
sketch of the same gentleman in Appletoris Encyclopedia of 
American Biography. When visiting England, he carried 
letters to the best litterateurs of that kingdom, and was 
accredited to the Chief Justice by letters from so high a source 
as Mr. Justice Harlan. That he justified the introduction 
is evidenced by the exceeding and continued cordiality ex- 
tended him by Lord Coleridge, which was evidently more 
pronounced than even a courteous perfunctory recognition 
demanded. He was entertained by the eminent English jurist 
at his house and on the circuit, sat by him on the Bench, and 
had an opportunity of seeing the administration of justice in 
English courts by a most distinguished judge, such as falls to 
the lot of but few traveling American lawyers. Mr. Fishback 
seems to have been equipped with an acute and discerning 
mind, and, appreciating the exceptional privileges afforded 
him, he has recorded his experiences and conversations with 
a regard for details, which speaks well for his memory. 

The little book is, as it purports to be, simply recollections 
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of Lord Coleridge, and loses nothing from its desultory, 
rambling style. The incidents recorded ,are all worthy of 
note; the remarks and letters selected for record all com- 
mend themselves, as good in themselves and of added value, 
as coming from so high a source. Our recollector not infre- 
quently departs from his recollecting, to make some remark 
on the Chief Justice or incident connected with him, the text 
for rather didactic and commonplace homilies of his own as to 
things which " be, but hadn't ought to be ; " and whether the 
reader agrees with him or not, he cannot altogether repress 
the wish that there was more of Coleridge and less of Fish- 
back. It is a difficult art, indeed, to tell a story in the first 
person and at the same time avoid undue prominence of the 
ego while doing justice to the subject. Such a feat is charm- 
ing when accomplished, as evidenced in Mr. Weyman's "A 
Gentleman of France," and the almost inimitable way in 
which John Ridd tells the story of himself and Lorna Doone. 

The book, however, is readable and, better still, suggestive. 
It throws into strong relief the picturesque color, which sur- 
rounds the Bench and Bar of England, and contrasts many 
strong points to be found there which are lacking here. Were 
it not that we have complained of Mr. Fishback's didactics, we 
would be tempted to moralize ourselves. This is evidence, 
however, that our book is a suggestive one — one which will 
make its readers ponder on our own professional situation. 
It may, perhaps, make us more jealous for our own better- 
ment, realizing that the history and traditions of England's 
Bench and Bar present much (outside of the Reports) that we 
of America might study and emulate with advantage, while 
still remembering the difficulty of putting old wine into new 
bottles. 

Many of us still recollect Lord Coleridge's visit to America, 
and those who were fortunate enough to meet or hear him, 
will be disposed to concur with the estimate put upon him by 
his successor, Lord Russell, who has said, speaking of Lord 
Coleridge : " No one will gainsay that, by his death, a great 
figure has passed away. He was intellectually, as he was 
physically, head and shoulders above the average of his con- 
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temporaries. He had a high sense of the dignity of his great 
office and of its importance. For above twenty years he sat 
upon the Bench, and during that long period he did honestly 
strive to do right to all manner of people, after the laws and 
usages of the realm, without fear or favor, affection or ill-will." 
Without being an Anglo-maniac, one can but envy a system 
of legal administration which concentrates its judicial force, 
makes the honors and emoluments of the Bench a prize suffi- 
cient to tempt the leaders of the Bar, which divorces elevation 
thereto from the control of factional or party politics, and 
secures a tenure of office which places the Ermine far beyond 
the reach of malign influences which menace our system. 

Edward P. Allinson. 



American and English Decisions in Equity. Volume I., 
First Series. (Annual.) Notes by Henry Budd. Phila- 
delphia : M. Murphy. 1895. 

Mr. Budd's modest preface to this volume gives but little 
hint of the magnitude and value of the work. It is difficult 
to overestimate its usefulness to the profession on either side 
of the Bar. Reports of fifty-eight cases are printed, and to 
each one a treatise on the subject is appended in the form 
of " notes." It is as comprehensive as could be needed or 
should be expected in a work of this kind. All of the cases 
are recent ones, being of no earlier date than 1 894, and each 
one singularly well-known in its particular branch. More than 
seven thousand citations are given by the annotator, but these 
are all carefully indexed. The system adopted is most excel- 
lent; the subject treated heads the case, printed in bold-faced 
type ; the name of the case follows, after which is given the 
date of the decision and a reference to the official report of 
the case. At the conclusion of the report the annotation will 
be found, where concise statement and lavish citation combine 
to give a brief of argument to the lawyer almost "readymade." 

A word in recognition of the publisher's success in making 
up the book should not be omitted ; the type, the paper and 
binding are of the best, making the publication a credit to 



